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(i.e., officers), and mone at all of naval men. As for
his bureaucrats, judges and magistrates, most of
them would feel quite at home in the Circumlocu-
tion Office. The only officials whom Dickens
handles with any kind of friendliness are, signifi-
cantly enough, policemen.

' Dickens's attitude is easily intelligible to an
Englishman, because it is part of the English puritan
tradition, which is not dead even at this day. The
class Dickens belonged to, at least by adoption, was
growing suddenly rich after a couple of centuries
of obscurity. It had grown up mainly in the big
towns, out of contact with agriculture, and politically
impotent; government, in its experience, was some-
thing which either interfered or persecuted. Con-
sequently it was a class with no tradition of public
service and not much tradition of usefulness What
now strikes us as remarkable about the new moneyed
class of the nineteenth century is their complete
irresponsibility; they see everything in terms of
individual success, with hardly any consciousness
that the community exists. On the other hand, a
Tite Barnacle, even when he was neglecting his
duties, would have some vague notion of what
duties he was neglecting. Dickens's attitude is
never irresponsible, still less does he take the money-
grubbing Smilesian line; but at the back of his
mind there is usually a half-belief that the whole
apparatus of government is unnecessary. Parlia-
ment is simply Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas
Doodle, the Empire is simply Major Bagstock and
his native servant, the Army is simply Colonel
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